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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL— ITS PLACE IN THE 
REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 



ARTHUR J. JONES 
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There may have been times in the history of education in 
America when school men and possibly even the public were 
satisfied with conditions, but if so they have long since been for- 
gotten. For many years past the dominant note in educational 
discussions has been one of discontent, of dissatisfaction with 
conditions as they are. Undoubtedly this situation has its dis- 
advantages; to be always in a state of transition is unfortunate, 
for we never arrive. But on the whole it is very desirable, for 
progress never comes except as a result of dissatisfaction with 
conditions. This dissatisfaction produces a real, vital problem and 
results in the only kind of interest that has educational value. 
Most of the reforms in American education have had to do with 
changes within the system itself, such as grading, promotion, meth- 
ods of teaching, supervision, training of teachers, and the like, and 
have left largely untouched the external organization. Nearly all 
of these reforms have greatly improved conditions, and their influ- 
ence will continue to be felt for years to come. Within the past ten 
or fifteen years criticisms have been pointing more and more toward 
the organization itself; the feeling has been growing that all methods 
of reforms from within will be ineffectual without a radical change in 
the organization of our schools. Hence we are now apparently 
launched upon a vigorous campaign to effect a reorganization of 
the system as a whole in order that needed reforms may be insti- 
tuted more quickly and effectively than is possible under our 
present plan. 

The writer shares with other school men the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with present conditions; he is in sympathy with the 
efforts now being made to improve these conditions; he believes 
also that some form of reorganization will greatly facilitate the 
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desired improvements; moreover, he considers the junior high- 
school movement as the most hopeful attempt yet made in this 
direction. But in spite of this feeling — rather on account of it — 
he believes that those advocating reorganization need more than 
ever before to think clearly, to analyze the situation, to form a clear 
conception of the end to be attained. They also need to be willing 
and able to subject the results of each plan tried to a careful, 
impartial, scientific investigation to determine whether the desired 
end has been gained, whether the new plan is really an improvement 
on the old. There seems at present to be a woeful lack of clear 
vision, of judicial temperament among those advocating different 
kinds of reform. At such a time as this there is bound to be much 
experimentation before a proper solution is reached, but this is now 
too often merely haphazard guesswork; it is done with very little, 
if any, idea of what it is all about. There are, as is always the case, 
some who care nothing about the end, who never have had the 
vision and whose only concern is to get the name of being progressive 
without the reality. These are the educational mountebanks, and 
just now there are too many of them in the ranks of those advocating 
the junior high school. Others are genuinely in earnest in their 
desire to improve conditions and are reaching out to this form of 
reorganization, "if haply they may find it," with little idea of what 
its real purpose is. 

This article is written in the hope that it may point out more 
clearly the magnitude of the problems involved in reorganization, 
the real ends in view, and the necessity for clear thinking and for 
an attitude of suspended judgment on the question of the efficiency 
of each plan proposed. 

THE RELATION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TO THIS PROBLEM 

If we are to discuss reforms intelligently we must know what 
the conditions are that we wish to improve. It is entirely unneces- 
sary here to repeat in detail the indictments against our 8-4 
system. They may all be summed up in the statement that it is 
undemocratic — undemocratic to the individual because it does not 
give to each person an equal opportunity to secure that education 
and training that will enable him to develop his powers so that 
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he can use them efficiently; undemocratic to society because it 
does not train each individual to do the thing he can do best, 
because it does not provide for a selection of leaders from all ranks 
of people, and because it provides for the training of only a few 
leaders in a comparatively narrow field. To state the indictment 
in another way, it is urged that our present system does not provide 
sufficiently for individual differences in capacity, in interest, in 
need. Few will deny that the indictment is a true one; these evils 
do exist. Nearly all can meet on this common ground, but there 
are many who are not yet willing to accept the common conclusion 
that the only remedy is a radical reorganization of our educational 
system. 

The first question for any clear-headed school man to ask is not 
"What plan of reorganization is best ?" but "Are these evils inher- 
ent in the system itself ? Can we correct the evils without radical 
reorganization?" Much as the writer believes in reorganization 
on theoretical, on psychological, and on practical grounds, he is 
bound to confess that this question remains unanswered. Many 
attempts have been made to remove the evils that exist; some of 
these have taken the form of a radical reorganization of the system, 
such as the 6-3-3 plan, while others call for a minimum of change 
in the present plan, such as the twelve-year school of the Gary 
plan. We must candidly consider all of these to be as yet merely 
attempts to solve the problem, as mere hypotheses which remain 
to be proved. Which one will prove to be the best solution no one 
can yet say with any degree of certainty. It is indeed entirely 
possible that the twelve-year plan will work best in one community 
and the 6-3-3 pl an or the 6-2-4 plan or some other plan may work 
best in another. 

Frankly considering then that the junior high school is as yet 
merely one of the attempts at a solution of our problem let us 
examine it carefully and try to find what its present place is in these 
attempts at reorganization. 

ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The first question to be asked is, "What is the junior high 
school?" No satisfactory answer has yet appeared to this ques- 
tion. The questionnaires sent out by Briggs, Bingaman, and others 
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reveal with startling vividness that superintendents and principals 
have no clear idea of what a junior high school is. Many seem to 
think that the six-year high school is a junior high school; others 
that a grammar school consisting of the last two grammar grades 
is worthy of the name; still others think that when departmental 
work is introduced into the two upper grammar grades that a 
junior high school results. All of these plans are admirable; all 
aim to correct certain evils. Some may even be better than the 
junior high school, but they should not be called junior high schools. 
What are the essential conditions of a junior high school? The 
writer will not be foolish enough to add another ineffectual defini- 
tion to those already sent to the educational scrap heap. He will 
merely attempt to state some of the fundamental principles upon 
which it must be based. 

It has already been said that the fundamental reason for change 
lies in the fact that our present plan does not provide sufficiently 
for individual differences in capacities, interests, and needs. It 
seems clear then that any attempts at change by reorganization or 
otherwise must have this as a fundamental basis. The new plan, 
whatever it be, must provide better than the old for meeting individ- 
ual needs, for developing individual interests and aptitudes, and for 
training each individual to do the thing he can do best, to take the 
place he should take in modern society. Unless the new method 
can do this better than the old there is no reason for a change. 
This is the problem common to all plans proposed; it is not the 
peculiar property of any one method. 

The junior high-school idea differs from the other plans proposed 
as possible solutions chiefly in the fact that it singles out particular 
parts of the old system and groups them together in a more or less 
distinct organization. This organization, while having very direct 
and intimate connection with the grades below and those above, has 
its own purpose and methods and to a greater or less extent its own 
school life. It is usually, in common with the six-year high school, 
based upon a six-year elementary school; it usually comprises the 
last two grammar grades or these grades together with the first 
year of high school. 

The mere fact that the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades are 
grouped together in one school, with separate teachers and distinct 
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life and activities, does not warrant the assumption of the name of 
junior high school, nor, on the other hand, can we say that those 
plans should be called junior high school that provide for individual 
differences without a more or less separate organization. In other 
words the junior high school is that plan which aims to provide for 
individual differences in and through a new organization of the 
upper grammar grades usually with the first year of high school. 

The success of the junior high school then will depend on whether 
it does provide for individual differences better than the old plan 
and whether it does this more effectively than other plans proposed, 
such as the twelve-year school and the six-year high school. 

Individual differences, when they appear, may be provided for 
in a variety of ways : 

i. By a wide range of subjects offered 

2. By adaptation of methods 

3. By educational guidance 

a) Study of individuals to determine differences in capacity, interests, 
and needs 

b) Opportunity for experimentation in various fields to discover and 
develop special aptitudes 

c) Definite study of different adult occupations and vocations 

The contention of the junior high school is that a new grouping 
of grades, a more or less separate organization, will offer a better 
medium through which these aims can be realized than the other 
plans proposed; that by grouping together children of nearly the 
same state of physical and mental development we can more easily 
secure the conditions mentioned than under the old plan. 

The writer is firm in the conviction that theoretically this is 
true, that the junior high school, when properly understood and 
adequately organized, does offer the best solution so far proposed 
for the problem presented. It must be said, however, that it is 
too often not understood, the magnitude of the undertaking is 
not fully realized, the essential conditions are not provided, and 
the result is too often a failure. It is therefore all the more impor- 
tant for school men to know conditions as they are, to be able to 
separate the true from the false, the complete from the incomplete, 
and to keep ever clearly in view the real end and purpose. 
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THE CHOICE OF A NAME 

In this discussion the name "junior high school" is used because 
the writer believes that this name more fully expresses the funda- 
mental purpose of the new plan than does the name "intermediate 
school." There seem to be two reasons for the use of the latter 
term: (1) to emphasize the idea of bridging the gap between the 
elementary school and the high school; (2) to make it clear that 
those who complete the junior high school "have not finished, but 
begun," that it is only a preparation for further training. Both of 
these fail to touch the fundamental issue. This form of organiza- 
tion aims primarily to meet the needs of young people of certain 
ages. "Bridging the gap" is only an incident. Preparation for 
the next step in school is only one of many ways of meeting individ- 
ual needs and is not the dominant aim of the school. The plan 
presupposes that not a few will complete their formal preparation 
with the end of the ninth grade. It hardly seems wise to emphasize 
in the name itself a purpose that is incidental at best and erroneous 
for a considerable number of pupils. The name "junior high 
school" is better chiefly because it itself appeals to the young 
adolescent more strongly than does the term "intermediate school." 
It is an end in itself; it sounds better to the boy and girl; it lends 
itself better to the formation of athletic teams, literary societies, 
and other school activities; it is easier to develop a feeling of pride 
and responsibility in a "junior high school" than in an "inter- 
mediate school." In a word it fulfils in itself better the purpose 
of the organization — that of meeting individual needs. 

THE STATUS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS NOW IN OPERATION 

It may be worth while to examine the existing institutions that 
go under the name of junior high school, or intermediate school, and 
see whether they are fulfilling the conditions already laid down, and 
what success has attended their efforts. 

We are handicapped at the beginning by lack of adequate data. 
The most comprehensive information yet available is found in the 
article of Dr. T. H. Briggs in the Report of the United States Com- 
mission of Education (I [1914], 127-57), in the study by C. C. Binga- 
man, 1916, and in the monograph by A. A. Douglass, "The Junior 
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High School," The Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part III. All of these are incomplete and 
inaccurate in many important respects, but they contain the best 
available data we have. 

Segregation of pupils. — One of the reasons advanced for the 
separate organization called the junior high school is that in this 
way we can group together those of the same or nearly the same 
stage of physical and mental development and thus make a better 
adaptation of methods and courses and better-organized school life. 
It would appear from this that the fundamental prerequisite for 
admission to this school should be a certain stage of physical and 
mental development rather than a certain amount of work com- 
pleted. The replies reported by Douglass 1 show that 68 out of 04 
require the completion of the six-year elementary course. If we 
are to carry out this principle it would seem that all over-age boys 
and girls should be admitted even though they have not completed 
the six years' work of the elementary school. If we were to follow 
out the principle logically we would also exclude all children, no 
matter how bright, who had not attained the requisite stage of 
physical and mental development. This no one attempts to do 
and it is probably not desirable. We are compelled to conclude 
that in this respect the majority of the junior high schools now in 
existence have come short of this ideal; they apparently either 
do not see the end clearly or are making no attempt to realize it. 
It may be that we shall have to revise our ideas regarding this 
purpose. It may be well to note that in this respect the Gary 
twelve-year school may possibly have an advantage over the junior 
high school, for in theory at least it adapts its methods and course 
to the needs of the child at every stage of his development. 

Range of subjects offered. — As has already been said, if we are to 
meet the varying needs of individual pupils it would seem necessary 
(1) to provide for a wider range of subjects and activities and (2) to 
establish curricula varying in length to meet the needs of those who 
will stay in school for a longer or a shorter period. To what extent 
are these provided for in the existent organizations ? We are again 
confronted by inadequate data. The statistics given by Bingaman 
and by Douglass have little value because we cannot determine what 

1 The Junior High School, pp. 48, 49. 
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a subject is by the name given to it. In order to tell whether the 
subject called mathematics is other than the formal work usually 
given in our old system we must know what the work is and how it 
is treated. On this account we must omit from consideration such 
subjects as English, mathematics, and even social sciences which 
are offered in the seventh and eighth grades of junior high schools 
reported. 

The subjects which may reasonably be expected to offer a wider 
range than is given in our old system are foreign languages, science, 
and commerce, with possibly manual training and domestic science. 
In the schools listed by Douglass, 55 per cent offer foreign language, 
either required or elective, in the seventh or eighth grade or both; 
35 per cent offer science in some form; 26 per cent offer commerce, 
including all commercial subjects; 73 per cent offer manual train- 
ing; 74 per cent offer domestic science and art; while only a mere 
smattering offer any kind of courses in distinctly industrial or 
vocational lines. Only 55 per cent of the schools offer optional 
subjects in the seventh grade and 75 per cent in the eighth grade. 
Very few schools apparently are offering curricula varying in length 
which are designed to meet the needs of those who will leave school 
at the end of the eighth or ninth year to go into trade and industry. 
It is true that the development of suitable groupings of subjects is a 
slow process and that we cannot always judge a school by its present 
course as outlined. But the statistics reported seem to indicate 
again that many schools are without a vision of the real purpose of 
the movement for reorganization. 

Adaptation of methods. — To what extent are new methods being 
employed ? It is very difficult to secure any adequate data on this 
point. Special methods adapted to the junior high school must be 
worked out very gradually; it is too much to expect definite results 
as yet. The best we can do is to approach it indirectly. Super- 
vised study is, of course, not a distinctively junior high-school 
method, but it seems to be especially well adapted for such work. 
We have as yet no means of determining the false from the true 
in supervised study by the questionnaire method so far used. It 
does not appear to be a very general practice, however, in the junior 
high schools. Departmental teaching is often given as a mark of 
improved methods. Of this we can say: (1) That many 8-4 
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systems have long ago adopted this plan. There seems to be no 
good reason why it cannot be generally adopted under the old 
system nearly as well as under the new. (2) It is by no means certain 
that the unmodified departmental plan is an improvement over the 
one-teacher plan especially for junior high-school pupils. Some 
modification of it is very desirable in any part of our schools. 
Departmental teaching is probably practically universal in the junior 
high schools, but this does not necessarily show that the needs of 
pupils are well cared for. 

Proper modification of method will inevitably wait upon the 
evolution of a different type of teacher. In this we are only at the 
beginning. 

Educational guidance. — If we are to provide for individual needs 
we must know (1) what these needs are, (2) what the occupations or 
vocations are into which the students may go, and (3) howto discover 
and develop individual aptitudes. Hence there is no more important 
aspect of the junior high-school work than educational guidance. 
We have as yet hardly started on the development of this phase of 
educational work and we cannot expect much from our junior high 
schools. A rapidly growing body of facts is being gathered, however, 
and methods are being tried out in various places. Those schools 
that really have the clear vision of the purpose of the junior high 
school are already making use of the data now available and are 
attempting, though in a poor way, to introduce this work. The 
great majority make no pretense of attempting it. 

One very important method of educational guidance is that of 
providing opportunity for experimentation. This involves the 
offering of work in such lines as will reveal the special interests and 
aptitudes of each pupil both to his teacher and to himself. If 
schools have this end in view they should show it in the courses 
offered in the seventh and eighth grades. We should expect then 
that they would offer work along the following lines: English, 
mathematics, history, and civics (all especially adapted to the needs 
of the pupils), foreign language, science, commercial subjects, 
vocational subjects. It has already been shown that the proportion 
of schools offering these subjects is so small as to warrant the con- 
clusion that few schools are considering this phase of the problem 
seriously. It should also be noted that if this experimentation is 
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really to be carried out it necessitates a large proportion of required 
courses in the first year in order that pupils may try themselves out. 
Required subjects in the seventh grade should be chosen with two 
ideas in mind: (1) to give to all a common fund of ideas, habits, 
and attitudes; (2) to give to all experience in representative lines 
of study and activity. In the great majority of schools listed as 
junior high schools the seventh-grade work is largely required, but 
the basis of the requirement is the traditional course in the seventh 
grade under the old system. Hence it represents absolutely no 
improvement over the old system. 

The teachers. — It is probably useless even to attempt to discuss 
the status of the teacher in the existing junior high schools. The 
real junior high-school teacher has not yet arrived, and the only 
light which a consideration of teachers can throw on the situation 
is to reveal the state of mind and the vision of those now organizing 
such schools. The returns seem to show a very healthy, if not a 
very strong, feeling for the selection of teachers who are especially 
adapted to do this work. The general insistence is upon the knowl- 
edge of children and sympathy with them as a requisite. There is 
unfortunately not so general an insistence upon a thorough prepara- 
tion in the subjects to be taught. Either lack is disastrous. It is 
perhaps not to be wondered at that most principals and super- 
intendents choose for this work elementary teachers who are poorly 
equipped in the subjects to be taught. It is slow work attempting 
to convince members of school boards that teaching in the junior 
high school is more difficult and calls for more native ability and 
thorough training than work in the regular high school. They 
think of gradation of salary in terms of gradation of schools and 
consequently are willing to offer only a little more salary than is 
offered to those in the grammar grades. Junior high schools will 
never realize their aim until we frankly and freely realize the absolute 
necessity for securing teachers who not only have special training 
for the work, but who have special ability as well. This we can 
never hope to secure until we are willing to pay for it. This is the 
crux of the whole situation. 

Separate school life. — Other aspects of the junior high school, 
such as separate buildings and separate life and activities, while 
very important are not the fundamental issues. The warrant for 
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them lies in the evident fact that they provide a medium for meeting 
individual needs which is far superior to the old plan. This in a 
sense is one of the distinctive features of the junior high-school plan. 
A separate life and activities such as athletic teams, orchestra, 
literary and debating societies, and the like do help to interest 
pupils and make them feel that it is worth while to be in school, 
and prepare them better for positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship. In this particular we find every sort of condition from those 
schools that make no attempt to develop this side of the work to 
very highly organized life and activities. 

Evidences of success of the junior high school. — In keeping with 
the spirit of the times, which insists upon tangible evidence of 
results, we find school men bringing forward an ever-increasing 
array of statistics to prove that the junior high school is a success. 
As has already been said, the writer believes that the junior high 
school is the most hopeful plan so far brought forward, and he has 
abundant faith that it will prove its worth. Can we prove this by 
our statistics ? In the first place the movement is so recent, most 
of these institutions have been in existence so short a time, as to 
make it impossible to obtain statistics that have value. Again we 
must be sure of the reliability of our data. Those so far gathered 
are by no means all from schools that are fulfilling even the funda- 
mental requirements of a junior high school as set forth in this 
article, and some of the statistics have all the earmarks of having 
been made to order. 

The data most casually presented to prove the success of the 
plan have been those showing enrolment, elimination, and retarda- 
tion. 

Increased enrolment. — Without going into the details of the 
statistics it is clear that there has been a considerable increase in 
enrolment both in the grades represented by the junior high school 
and in the senior high school after the introduction of the new plan. 
There can be no doubt of the increase; the only question is, has it 
been caused by the junior high school? Fairness compels the 
admission that the case is not proved. The proportionate increase 
in enrolment in many cases is not even equal to that in other systems 
using the old plan. The tremendous increase in high-school 
enrolment all over the country is evidence of the awakened interest 
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of the people and a recognition of the value of high-school education. 
The junior high-school movement doubtless helped this enrolment 
in those systems where it has been tried, but there is little evidence 
that it was the principal cause. 

Decreased elimination. — The data regarding decreased elimina- 
tion are even more unsatisfactory. Douglass compares the loss 
between the seventh and eighth grades and the eighth and ninth 
grades with the figures for the country as a whole as given by 
Ayres and Thorndike and finds a decided gain for the junior high 
school. This is very inconclusive because the figures given by 
Ayres and Thorndike are for the country as a whole and for some 
years ago. The data from the junior high schools are from the 
progressive cities and are recent. During the past ten years a 
decided emphasis has been placed upon decreased elimination; 
the most progressive cities are the ones that have taken the most 
effective measures in this direction, and the effects have, of course, 
been recent. This leaves us in doubt whether the decrease in 
elimination has been due to the new organization or to other causes. 
As far as the figures relating to the elimination between the ninth 
and tenth grades are concerned, it is by no means certain that there 
should be a decreased percentage of elimination under the present 
circumstances. If the junior high school really meets the needs of 
pupils better, it is reasonable to suppose that some of those who 
would ordinarily leave school during the seventh or the eighth 
grade would remain in school possibly to the end of the ninth grade. 
These pupils would not find in the senior high school as at present 
organized work which is as well adapted to their needs as that in 
the junior high school. Consequently most of them would leave 
school. This would show a larger percentage of elimination at that 
particular time because of a larger retention in the junior high 
school. It would be due, not to the failure of the junior high 
school, but to its success. It is entirely possible that under existing 
circumstances it is better that many of these pupils do leave school 
and enter trade and industry. It is for this reason that I have not 
included among the essential factors of a junior high school that it 
bridge the gap, that it shift the break, from between the eighth and 
the ninth grades to one year later. It is certainly desirable to have 
more boys and girls complete the course of our regular high schools, 
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and to this end possibly the 6-3-3 pl an contributes, but it is of far 
greater importance that provision be made for meeting the varying 
needs of individuals, whether this results in more completing our 
senior high schools as now constituted or not. It has been sug- 
gested that a better arrangement of schools to meet this need would 
be the 6-2-2-2 plan, and the idea has many things in its favor. 

Retardation. — The evidence in retardation is most unsatisfactory 
and inconclusive. Most of those who offer statistics on this point 
seem to have no clear conception of the difference in significance 
between repetition of grades and over-ageness. It is manifestly 
very important to know whether the junior high school has operated 
to decrease the number of those repeating in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. The few reliable returns show an apparent 
decrease in the percentage of repeaters in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades under the new plan. This is, of ourse, subject to the 
same criticism as that urged in the case of decreased elimination. 
The emphasis placed on promotion in recent years may have been 
at least a contributing cause. With regard to over-ageness the 
evidence conflicts. This may be due to the fact that some super- 
intendents consider that a decrease in over-age pupils in the junior 
high school is desirable, while others consider it highly undesirable. 
The latter contend that if the junior high school really meets the 
needs of pupils it will hold in school more of the over-age pupils for 
whom the old plan was ill adapted. On the whole this appears 
reasonable. Apparently those who accept this principle are the ones 
who report an increase in over-ageness, while those who believe the 
reverse report a decrease in the proportion who are over-age. 

The best we can say for the statistics presented is that they are 
inconclusive and cannot be taken as at all an adequate proof of the 
success of the plan. We might almost say that the best evidence 
that it really is approaching success lies in the belief and enthusiasm 
of those who have really tried it out. 

SUMMARY 

Summing up the discussion we may say: 
1. The junior high-gchool plan is only one of several plans all 
of which have a common, fundamental purpose, that of meeting 
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the needs of individual pupils. Each plan has its points of excel- 
lence and no one can yet decide which is the best or whether there 
is any one best plan. 

2. There is great need for a clear vision, a complete understand- 
ing of the fundamental purpose and aim of the junior high school 
and of the magnitude of the task. 

3. The essential features of a junior high school are: 

a) Separate organization (more or less complete) of Grades VII 
and VIII, or VII, VIII, and IX, with school life and activities 
distinct from those of the senior high school. 

b) Provision for a certain amount of required work: (1) to 
meet needs common to all pupils; (2) to provide for educational 
guidance through experimentation. 

c) Separate curricula adapted to the varying needs of pupils: 
(1) varying in length; (2) offering a wide range of subjects and 
activities. 

d) Adaptation of methods to meet the needs of pupils. 

e) Provision for educational guidance of all pupils. 

4. There are not a few schools masquerading under the name of 
junior high school whose only reason for existence is to enable the 
superintendent or principal to gain a cheap notoriety by a mere 
change of name when he knows little and cares less about the 
underlying principles of the plan. 

5. Many superintendents and principals have only a glimmer 
of an idea of what it is all about, are heartily in sympathy with the 
plan as they understand it, but on account of this lack of under- 
standing establish schools that lack many essential features of the 
real junior high school and hence are hindering its development. 

6. There are a comparatively few school men, whose number, 
however, is increasing, who have seen the vision, who understand 
the aim and purpose, and who are establishing schools that are 
gradually but surely working out the means by which the funda- 
mental aims may be realized. These are the real evidence of suc- 
cess and the hope of the future. 



